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THURSDAY, DECEMBER, 19. 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS. 


We are getting on famously. Great Bri- 
tain has begun to acknowledge our exist- 
ence, and to feel an interest in our progress. 
The erst drawback on our endeavours— 
liquism—is fast vanishing away into ob- 
We hope—nay believe—that one 
object is permanent, at the present moment, 


livion. 


in the breast of every member of the So- 
ciety of British Musicians. That object 
is the elevation of art and its followers at 
home. We have surmounted a great 
prejudice by admiting the compositions of 
foreign masters in our programmes, and 
have thus secured to ourselves the best ex- 
amples for emulation. The glaring error 
of exclusive nativism is happily extinguish- 
ed. We have also pacified a strong party 
by encouraging the efforts of our younger 
and less experienced members. We have 
performed their works, vocal and instru- 
mental. They have been heard in publie— 
and are satisfied. The following pro- 
gramme expounds the spirit of what we 
are preaching :— 

Part I.—Quatuor (Op. 10, No.6), two Violins, 
Tenor, and Violoncello, Messrs. Willy, J. Jay, 
Weslake, and Hancock, Mozart. Duet, “ For- 
sake me not,’? Miss Duval and Mr. Calkin, “ Last 
Judgment,” Spohr, Two Sones (MS.), Miss 
Lockey (first time of performance), F. B. Jewson. 
Sonata, in E flat, Pianoforte and Violoncello, 
Misr Davies and Mr. Hancock, C. Neate. 

Part I.—Quartet, in F, No 2 (MS), two 
Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello, Messrs. Willy, 








J. Jay, Wesluke, and Hancock (first time of per- 
formance), Charles E. Stephens. Sone (No. 2 of 
a series of Songs from Lane’s version of the 
Arabian Night’s Entertainments), Mr. Calkin, G. 
A. Macfarren. Recrt. ano Atr, Miss Duval, 
* Athaliah,” Handel. Granp Trio, in F, No.2, 
Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello, Messrs. H. 
Brinley Richards, Willy, and Hancock, Spohr. 
Trio. ‘* Thoucanst but have reward from Heaven,”’ 
Miss Lockey, Miss Duval, and Mr. Calkin, 
“ Fidelio,’’? Beethoven. The Vocal Music accom- 
panied on the Pianoforte by Mr. C. E. Horsley. 
Director for the Evening, Mr. Clinton. 


Mozart's quartet in (C major), the last 
and perhaps greatest of the wonderful set 
dedicated to Haydn, was performed with 
infinite spirit. Of Willy and Hancock it 
is unnecessary to speak—but we must stop 
to pay our tribute of respect to John Jay 
and Weslake, two excellent players and 
musicians, who have so frequently tes- 
tified their good will to the society by their 
readiness to take, at a moment’s notice, 
parts in the performance of quartets and 
other chamber compositions, which, though 
of the highest essentiality, are still conven- 
tionally termed subordinate—thus proving 
that their desire to assist the members pre- 
dominates over their ambition for distine- 
tion. Still these gentlemen may console 
themselves with the certainty that no ar- 
tist worthy of the name but thoroughly 
appreciates the importance of a good se- 
cond violin and tenor, in quartets. 

The charming duet of Spohr was very 
cleverly sung by Miss Duval (a new 
and valuable acquisition to the vocal 
strength of the society) and Mr. Joseph 
Calkin, whose recovery from a severe 
illness is the theme of general congra- 
tulation. 

The songs of Mr. Jewson-are the efforts 








of amusician. Though aiming at nothing 
elaborate, they are graceful in melody and 
judicious in harmonization. We prefer 
the last, inG major, “ Music in Sickness.”* 
Miss Lockey rendered them carefully, but 
we never admired the principle of singing 
two unconnected compositions in imme- 
diate succession. Either of Mr. Jewson’s 
songs would have been better appreciated, 
and consequently more effective, alone. 

Mr. Neate’s sonata was admirably played 
by Miss Davies and Mr. Hancock. Miss 
Davies improves as a pianist at every hear- 
ing, both in style and execution. She and 
he rcoadjutor were loudly applauded. 


To be concluded in our next. 





THE POP-GUN. 


A CORRESPONDENT informs us that the real pro- 
prietor of the Pop-Gun is Mr. Spottiswode, the 
eminent printer—who has already realized so many 
fortunes by similar pictorial speculations. Of all 
the illustrated publications, the Pop-Gun is, we 
think, most likely to bring a full purse to Mr. Spot- 
tiswode. Great discrimination was shown, at the 
outset, in consigning the editorship to a gentleman 
who could not by any possibility be in the way at 
the time he was wanted. This created a novel im- 
petus for the working of floating capital — the 
salary of an editor being usually a consideration of 
some importance. The settlement thereof yas 
doubtless as agreeable to Mr. Spottiswode as the 
“new pleasure,’’ which some Roman Emperor 
yearned for but could not get, would have been to 
the Emperor if he had got it, but was not as he did 
not get it. Mr. Spottiswode, in paying so mucha 
week to his nominal editor for keeping out of the 
way, may claim for himself an advantage over the 
proprietors of any of the emblazoned journals. 
The next great step was the engagement of an 
editor, whose habit of being always too much in 
the way, enabled him with double facility to be ia 
the way on the present occasion—that is, in the 
way of the prosperity of the Pop-Gun. This was 
Mr. Jenkins Greeneyeson, whose appointment was 
certainly a step —but had it involved an agreement 
that he should keep as much as possible away from 





* Mr. Greeneyson, off the Post, calls this a 
close imitation of “The Minstrel Boy ”’ in his 
Britannia article of last Sunday. Where were his 
ears? Or, washe present? 
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the office of the Pop-Gun, it would ‘as certainly 
have been a jump. It is the distinction of Mr. 
Jenkins Greeneyeson to draw down the lash of en- 
vious satirists upon whatever journal he is connect- 
ed with. These fellows cannot see the prodigious 
merits of the man. We have even heard them go 
so far as to say (in moments of enthusiasm), that he 
is the merry-andrew of the press. We do not agree 
with this—though we cannot deny that he occa- 
sionally cuts a very singular figure, and that for a 
length of time he has been the current butt of all 
facetious writers. Punch had a good bag of jokes 
out of him—and the Musical Examiner (maugre 
its benevolent nature) has, not seldom, made him 
turn somersets for the amusement of its readers. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Jenkins Greeneyeson is an im- 
portant personage—and if he were acquainted with 
orthography and etymology—if he knew something 
of the principles of music—if he could curb a tem- 

r naturally irascible, and spare the Gresham Pro- 
essor—if, in short, he had any one requisite for 
the metier, he might in time become a good writer. 
Let us “give the devii his due”—if Mr. Jenkins 
Greenevecun were a judicious and impartial re- 
viewer, he would be (without doubt) a sound and 
candid critic—and vice versa. However, if the Pop 
Gun progress as it has begun much may reasonably 
be hoped from it;—but we recommend the pro- 
prietors and contributors to keep away from the 
orifice of egress—otherwise Jenkins (who is not the 
best shot in the world, and often gives a bullet to 
a friend, which he intends for an enemy) may un- 
wittingly discharge a stray load in their faces—and 
then what would become of their widows and or- 
phans? Ere concluding, let us offer our eulogy 
to the salient points of No.4. The best article 
was the musical article—of course the lucubration 
of Mr. Jenkins Greeneyeson. In it are some pas- 
sages of extreme eer. Mr. Cipriani Potter 
is expressively styled the * double of Goodwin— 
the respectable but sensitive principal of the Royal 
Academy.” Mr. T. Cooke is pronounced the 
‘¢ facetious Tom Cooke.” Mr. Loder, the ‘¢ satiri- 
cal John Loder.’’ Mr. Charles Horsley’s eye 
* rolls in a fine phrensy,’’ and his body “ swings 
like a pendulum ;” he is also ironically termed, an 
* inspired pianist.’? Mr. Macfarren is ridiculed as 
a“ British Beethoven.” One person is described 
as ‘‘black-looking and dolorous;” another, as 
* odd-looking ;” another, as ** an unhappy youth ;” 
another, has “a club foot ” and is likened to the 
“ diuble boiteux’’—Rooke is laughed at as the 
“ melodious Rooke vegetuting at Fulham ”—young 
Loder the composer, as the “ intellectual Edward 
Loder, rusticating at Blackheath’’— Mr. F. Romer, 
as “ Frank Romer in hopes at Hampstead” — 
Albert Smith, as a “lively lyrist’””— Mr. Brinley 
Richards, as a ‘loud talker about Welch moun- 
tains ”*—John Parry and his father, as we forget 
what. Mr. Grunieson off the “ Post’? is lampoon- 
ed as “The Devil in spectacles—ZLe Diable louche 
—un gros bon homme quia un oeil un peu de tra- 
vers’? (as the French dictionary has it)—and other 
offensive epithets;—that is, he might have been 
thus lampooned, by a writer, who can so far de. 

ade his calling as to reproach men for ‘ odd 
looks” and “club feet’"—the endowments of 
Providence and, hardly to be reckoned as sins. Mr. 
Spottiswode should present his admirable musical 
editor with a mirror, wherein he could regard him- 
self, and afterwards pen a description for the Pop- 
Gun, to be entitled A Sonner IN PRAIsE oF 
Aponts —for he cannot but have a very striking 
figure who is so severe upon the looks of others. 
Perhaps M. Baugniet would not object to paint 
him in the style of the Titian Venus ;— 
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would be a better frontispiece for the Pop-Gun 
than the one it already possesses. But seriously, 
the Pop-Gun progresses under the management of 
Mr. Jenkins Greeneyeson. No, 1 was distributed 
gratis—und a hundred thousand copies were eagerly 
accepted. Nos. 2,3, and 4 were put up for sale, 
and (we hear) such is their inérinsic value that they 
have been all Jought in by the proprietors. So the 
public is deprived of an intellectual repast. 





THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 
(By an American ) 
Continued from page 407. 


A few more extracts which speak for 
themselves. 


‘6 The clavichord and the organ are nearly related, 
but the style and mode of managing both instru- 
ments are as different as their respective destination. 
What sounds well, or expresses something on the 
clavichord, expresses nothing on the organ, and 
vice versa. The best player on the clavichord, if 
he is not duly acquainted with the difference in the 
destination and object of the two instruments, and 
does not know constantly how to keep it in view, 
will always be a bad performer on the organ, as 
indeed is usually the case. Hitherto I have met 
with only two exceptions. The one is John Se- 
bastian himself, and the second his eldest son, 
William Friedemann. Both were elegant per- 
formers on the clavichord ; but, when they came 
to the organ, no trace of the harpsichord player 
was to be perceived. Melody, harmony, motion, 
all was different; thatis, all was adapted to the 
nature of the instrument and its destination. When 
I heard Will Friedemann on the harpsichord, all 
was delicate, elegant, and agreeable. When I 
heard him on the organ, I was seized with reveren- 
tial awe. There, all was pretty, here, all was 
grand and solemn, ‘The same was the case with 
John Sebastian, but both in a much higher degree of 
perfection. W. Friedemann was here but a child to 
his father, and he most frankly concurred in this 
opinion. The organ compositions of this extra- 
ordinary man are full of the expression of devotion, 
solemnity, and dignity; but his unpremeditated 
voluntaries on the organ, where nothing was lost 
in writing down, are said to have been still more 
devout, solemn, dignified, and sublime. What is 
it that is most essential in this art? [ will say 
what I know; much, however, cannot be suid, but 
must be felt.” 


Then after some excellent observations 
on the organ, he says, 

* Bach, even in his secular compositions, dis. 
dained everything common; but in his composi- 
tions for the organ, he kept himself far more dis- 
tant from it ; so that here he does not appear like 
a man, but as a true disembodied spirit, who soars 
above everything mortal.” 


It does indeed seem, from all that is said 
of Bach on this score, that, as the organ 
was his proper instrument, and represents 
him, as the flute or violin might Mozart, 
so he that heard him on it enjoyed the 
sense of the true Miltonic Creation, though 
too plenteous to be spoken of as rill, or 
stream, or fountain, but rolling and sur- 
ging like a tide, marking its course by the 
large divisions of seas and continents. 

I wish there was room to quote the fine 
story of the opera house at Berlin, p. 34, 





which shows how rapid and comprehensive 
was his intellectual sight in his own de- 
partment ; or the remarks on the nature of 
his harmony in that it was a multiplied 
melody, p. 42, 43, or on the severe truth 
and dignity of his conduct to his pupils 
and the public, p. 76. But I mnst content 
myself with the following passages, which 
beside lose much by mutilation. 


‘The ideas of harmony and modulation can 
scarcely be separated, so nearly are they related to 
each other. And yet they are different. By har- 
mony we must understand the concord or coinci- 
dence of the various parts; by modulation, their 
progresasion. In most composers you find that 
their modulation, or if you will, their harmony, 
advances slowly. In musical pieces to be executed 
by numerous performers, in large buildiags, as, for 
example, in churches, where a loud sound can die 
away but slowly, this arrangement indisputably 
shows the prudence of a composer, who wishes 
to have his work produce the best possible effect. 
But in instrumental or chamber music, that slow 
progress is not a proof of prudence, but, far 
oftener, a sign that the composer was not suffi- 
ciently rich in ideas. Bach has distinguished this 
very well. In his great vocal compositions, he 
well knew how to repress his fancy, which, other- 
wise, overflowed with ideas; but, in his instru. 
mental music this was not necessary. As he, be- 
sides, never worked for the crowd, but always had 
in his mind his ideal of perfection, without any 
view to approbation or the like, he had no reason 
whatever for giving less than he had, and could 
give, and in fact he has never done this. Hence 
in the modulation of his instrumental works, every 
advance is a new thought, a constantly progressive 
life and motion, within the circle of the modes 
chosen, and those neariy related to them. Of the 
harmony which he adopts he retains the greatest 
part, but, at every advance he mingles something 
related to it; and in this manner he proceeds to the 
end of a piece, so softly, so gently, snd gradually, 
that no leap, or harsh transition is to be felt; and 
yet no bar (I may almost say, no part of a bar) is 
like another. With him, every transition was re- 
quired to have a connexion with the preceding idea, 
and appears to be a necessary consequence of it. 
He knew not, or rather he disdained those sudden 
sallies, by which many composers attempt to sur- 
prise their hearers. Even in his chromatics, the 
advances are so soft and tender, thet we scarcely 
perceive their distances, though often very great. 
In other departments he had rivals; but in the 
fugue, and all the kinds of canon and counter- 
point related to it, he stands quite alone, and 
so alone, that all around him is, as it were, 
desert and void. * * * It (his fugue) fulfils 
all the conditions which we are otherwise accus- 
tomed to demand, only of more free species of 
composition. A highly characteristic theme, an un- 
interrupted principal melody,wholly derived from it, 
and equally characteristic from the beginning to the 
end; not mere accompaniment in the other parts, 
butin each of them anindependent melody, accord- 
ing with the others, also from the beginning to the 
end; freedom, lightness, and fluency in the pro- 
gress of the whole, inexhaustible variety of mo- 
dulation combined with perfect purity; the exclu- 
sion of every arbitrary note, not necessarily be- 
longing to the whole; unity and diversity in the 
style, rhythmus, and measure; and lastly, a life 
diffused through the whole, so that it sometimes 
appears to the performer or hearer, as if every 
single note were animated ; these are the proper- 
ties of Bach’s fugue,— properties which excite ad- 
miration and astonishment in every judge, who 
knows what a mass of intellectual energy is re~ 
quired for the production of such works. I must 
say still more. All Bach’s fugues, composed in 
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the years of his maturity, have the above men. 
tioned properties in cominon ; they are all endow- 
ed with equally great excellencies, but each in a 
different manner. Each has his own precisely 
defined character; and dependent upon that, its 
own turns in melody and harmony. When we 
know and can perform one, we really know only 
one, and can perform but one; whereas we know 
and can play whole folios full of fugues by other 
composers of Buch’s time, as soon as we have 
comprehended and rendered familiar to our hand 
the turns of a single one.” 


He disdained any display of his powers. 
If they were made obvious otherwise 
than in the beauty and fulness of what 
was produced, it was in such a way as 


this :— 


‘« In musical parties, where quartettes or other 
fuller pieces of instrumental music were perform. 
ed he took pleasure in playing the tenor. With 
this instrument, he was, as it were, in the middle 
of the harmony, whence he could both hear and 
enjoy it, on both sides. When an opportunity 
offered, in such parties, he sometimes accom- 
panied a trio or other pieces on the harpsichord. 
If be was ina cheerful mood, and knew that the 
composer of the piece, if present, would not take 
tt umiss, he used to make extempore out of the 
figured bass a new trio, or of three single parts a 
quartette. These, however, are the only cases 
in which he proved to others hew strong he was, 
He was fond of hearing the mnsic of other com- 
posers. If he heard in a church a fugue for a full 
orchestra, and one of his two eldest sons stood 
near him, he always, as soon as he had heard the 
introduction to the theme, said beforehand what 
the composer ought to introduce, and what pos- 
sibly might be introduced. If the composer had 
performed his work well, what he had said hap- 
pened, then he rejwiced, and jogged his son to 
make him observe it.”’ 


He did not publish a work till he was 
forty years of age. He never laid aside 
the critical file through all his life, so that 
an edition of his works, accompanied by 
his own corrections, would be the finest 
study for the musician. 

This severe ideal standard, and un- 
wearied application in realizing it, made 
his whole life a progress, and the epithet 
old, which too often brings to our minds 
associations of indolence or decay, was 
for him the title of honour. It is noble 
and imposing when Frederic the Second 


says to his courtiers, “ with akind of 


agitation, ‘ Gentlemen, Old Bach has 
> 9” 


come. 


“He laboured for himself, like every true ge- 
nius; he fulfilled his own wish, satisfied his own 
taste, chose his subjects according to his own opi- 
nion, and lastly, derived the most pleasure from his 
own approbation. The applause of connoisseurs 
could not then fail him, and, in fact, never did fail 
him. How else could a real work of art be pro- 
duced? The artist, who endeavours to make his 
works so as to suit some particular class of ama- 
teurs, either has no genius, or abusesit. To follow 
the prevailing taste of the many, needs, at the 
most, some dexterity in a very partial manner of 
treating tones. Artists of this description may be 
compared to the mechanic, who must also make 
his goods so that his customers can make use of 
them Buch never submitted to such conditions. 


He thought the artist may form the public, but 
that the public does not form the artist.”’ 


But it would please me best, if 1 could 
print here the whole of the concluding 
chapter of this little book. It shows a full- 
ness and depth of feeling, which make it 
invaluable to those of us who are groping 
in a denser atmosphere after the beautiful. 
It is a slight scroll, which implies ages of 
the noblest effort, and so clear perception 
of laws, that its expression, if excessive in 
the particular, is never extravagant on the 


whole; a true and worthy outpouring of 


homage, so true that its most technical 
details suggest the canons by which all 
the various exhibitions of man’s genius 
are to be viewed, and silences, with silver 
clarion tone, the barking of partial and 
exclusive connoisseurship. The person 
who would republish such a book in this 
country would be truly a benefactor. Both 
this and the Life of Handel I have seen 
only in the London edition. The latter is 
probably out of print; but the substance 
of it, or rather the only pregnant traits 
from it have been given here. This life 
of Bach should be read, as its great sub- 
ject should be viewed, asa whole. The 
entertaining memoir of Beethoven by Ries 
and Wegeler has been, in some measure, 
made known to us through the English pe- 
riodicals. 1 have never seen the book 
myself. That to which I shall refer is the 
life of Beethoven by Schindler, to whom 
Beethoven confided the task of writing it, 
in ease of the failure of another friend, 
whom he somewhat preferred. Schindler, 
if inadequate to take an observation of his 
subject from any very high point of view, 
has the merit of simplicity, fidelity, strict 
acenraey according to his power of dis- 

g, and a devout reverence both for 
‘ue art, and this greatest exemplar of the 
art. He is one of those devout Germans 
who con cling for so many years to a single 
flower, nor feel that they have rifled all its 
sweets. {here are in ome Germans who 
give their lives to copy the great masters 
in the art of painting, nor ever feel that 
they can get deep enough into knowledge 
of the beauty already produced to pass out 
into reproduction. ‘They would never 
weary through the still night of tending 
the lights for the grand mass. Schindler is 
of this stamp; a patient student, most 
faithful, and, those of more electric natures, 
will perhaps say, a little dull. He is very 
indignant at the more sprightly sketches of 
Ries and Bettina Brentano. Ries, indeed, 
is probably inaccurate in detail, yet there 
is a truth in the whole impression received 
from him. It was in the first fervor of his 
youth that he knew Beethoven; he was 
afterwards long separated from him ; in 





his book we must expect tosee rather Ries, 








under the influence of Beethoven, than the 
master’s self. Yet there is always deeper 
truth in this manifestation of life through 
life, if we can look at it aright, than in an 

attempt at an exact copy of the original. 
Let only the reader read poetically, and 
Germany by Madame de Staél, Wallen- 
stein by Schiller, Beethoven dy Ries, are 
not the less true for being inaccurate. It 
is the same as with the Madonna by Guido, 
or #y Murillo. As for PRettina, it was evi- 
dent to every discerning reader that the 
great man never talked so ; the whole nar- 
ration is overflowed with Bettina rose-color. 
Schindler grimly says, the good Bettina 
makes him appear as a Word Hero; and 
we cannot but for a moment share his con- 
tempt, as we admire the granite laconism 
of Beethoven’s real style, which is, beyond 
any other, the short hand of genius. Yet, 
“the good Bettina” gives us the soul of 
the matter. Her description of his manner 
of seizing a melody, and then gathering to- 
gether from every side all that belonged to 
it, and the saying, “ Other men are touched 
by something good. Artists are fiery ; 
they do not weep,” are Beethoven's, whe- 
ther he really said them or not. “ You 
say that Shakspere never meant to express 
this! What then? his genius meant it!” 
The inipression Schindler gives of Beetho- 
ven differs from that given by Ries and 
Bettina only in this, that the giant is seen 
through uncoloured glass; the lineaments 
are the same in all the three memoirs. 
The direction left by Beethoven himself to 
his biographer is as follows. “Tell the 
truth with severe fidelity of me and all 
connected with me, without regard to 
whom it may hit, whether others or my- 
self.” He was born 17th Dec., 1770. It 
is pleasing to the faney to know that his 
mother’s name was Maria Magdalena. She 
died when he was 17, so that a cabalistic 
number repeats itself the magical three 
times in the very first statement of his 
destiny. The first thirty years of his life 
were all sunshine. His genius was early 
acknowledged, and princely friends ena- 
bled him to give it free play, by providing 
for his simple wants in daily life. Not- 
withstanding his uncompromising demo- 
cracy, which, from the earliest period, paid 
no regard to rank and power, but insisted 
that those he met should show themselves 
worthy as men and citizens, before he 
would have anything to do with them, he 
was received with joy into the highest 
circles of Vienna. Van Swieten, the Em- 
peror’s physician, one of those Germans, 
who, after the labors of the day, find rest in 
giving the whole night to music, and who 
was sO situated that he could collect round 
him all that was best in the art, was one of 
his firmest friends. Prince and Princess 
Lichnowsky constituted themselves his fos- 
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ter-parents, and were not to be deterred from 
their wise and tender care by the often per- 
verse and impetuous conduct of their adopt- 
ed son, who indeed tried them severely, for he 
was (ein gewaltig natur) “a vehement na- 
ture” that broke through all limits and 
always had to run his head against a bar- 
rier, before he could be convinced of its 
existence. Of the princess, Beethoven 
says, “ With love like that of a grandmo- 
ther, she sought to educate and foster me, 
which she carried so far as often to come 
near having a glass bell put over me, lest 
somewhat unworthy should touch or even 
breathe on me.” ‘Their house is described 
as “eine freihafen der Humanitat und 
feinem site,’ the home of all that is ge- 
nial, noble, and refined. In these first 
years, the displays of his uncompromising 
nature affect us with delight, for they have 
not yet that hue of tragedy which they as- 
sumed after he was brought more decidedly 
into opposition with the world. Here 
wildly great and free, as afterwards sternly 
and disdainfully so, he is, waxing or 
waning, still the same orb; here more 
fairly, there more pathetically noble. He 
early took the resolution, by which he 
held fast through life, “against criticisms 
or attacks of any kind, so long as they did 
not touch his honour, but were aimed 
solely at his artist-life, never to defend 
himself. He was not indifferent to the 
opinion of the good, but ignored as much 
as much as possible the assaults of the bad, 
even when they went so far as to appoint 
him a place in the mad-house.’”’ For that 
vein in human nature, which has flowed 
unexhausted ever since the days of “I am 
not mad, most noble Festus,” making men 
class as magic or madness all that surpasses 
the range of their comprehension and cul- 
ture, manifested itself in full energy among 
the contemporaries of Beethoven. When 
he published one of his greatest works, 
the critics declared him “ now (in the very 
meridian of his genius), ripe for the mad- 
house.” For why? We do not under- 
stand it; we never had such thoughts ; we 
cannot even read and execute them.” Ah 
men! almost your ingratitude doth at 
times convince that you are wholly un- 
worthy the visitation of the Divine! But 
Beethoven “ was an artist nature ;” he had 
his work to do, and could not stop to 
weep, either pitying or indignant tears. 
“If it amuses those people to say cr to 
write such things of me, do not disturb 
them ” was his maxim, to which he re- 
mained true through all the calamities of 
his “ artist-life.”’ Gentleness and forbear- 
ance were virtues of which he was inca- 
pable. His spirit was deeply loving, but 
stern. Incapable himself of vice or mean- 
ness, he could not hope anything from men 


that were not so. He could not try ex- 
periments; he could not pardon. If at all 
dissatisfied with a man, he had done with 
him for ever. This uncompromising tem- 
per he carried out even in his friendliest 
relations. ‘The moment a man ceased to 
be important to him or he to the man, he 
left off seeing him, and they did not meet 
again perhaps for twenty years. But when 
they did meet, the connexion was full and 
true as at first. 
such proceedings in the conventional world 
are obvious, but Beethoven knew only the 
world of souis. 

‘¢ Inman he saw only the man. Rank and wealth 
were to him mere accidents, to which he attached 
no importance, To bow before Mammon and his 
ministers he considered absolute blasphemy ; the 
deepest degradation to the man who had genius for 
his dower. The rich man must show himself noble 
and beneficent, if he would be honoured by the 
least attention from Beethoven.” ‘* He thought 
that the Spirit, the Divine in man, must always 
maintain its pre-eminence over the material and 
temporary ; that, being the immediate gift of the 
Creator, it obliged its possessor to go before other 
men as a guiding light.” 


(To be continued). 





REVIEW. 


“ Introduction and Variations,” on an air 
in ** La Sonnambula’—for violin, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. — HENnry 
Farmer—(J. Williams.) 

TuovaH the style of this piece is familiar 
the neatness with which it is accomplished 
bespeaks a musician’s workmanship. A 
short opening in A minor, effectively 
written for the violin, leads to one of Bel- 
lini’s most popular airs, well arranged in 
the major key. Two brilliant variations 
in the major, followed by a brief andante 
in the minor, and a playful and spirited 
finale, once more in the major, conclude 
the piece, which as a teaching piece is one 
of the best we have lately seen. 

“ Le Diademe” — Fantasia sur L Elisir 
d Amore.—F Rancots Hunten. (Chap- 
pell.) 

A pretty trifle, from the pen of one of the 

most useful and popular of the writers of 

school-music for the piano. After a short 
introduction, one of the best airs in Doni- 
zetti’s pleasing opera is made the subject 
of a couple of variations that are effective, 
and lie well for the hand; and another air 
from the opera forms an animated coda. 

This is an excellent piece for young pi- 

anists. 

“ Love’s Whisper’’— Ballad. “TI love to 
Roam” — Ballad. G. Townsuend 
Smirn. (Chappell.) 

Boru these ballads evince musical feeling, 

and ean beast of melodies, which, if not 

strikingly new, are at least graceful. The 








accompaniments have a good intention, 


— 


The inconveniences of 





but this isin many places marred by un- 
allowable and incorrect harmonic pro- 
gressions. A revisal, by some practised 
hand, would go far to make these ballads 
acceptable. 





Provincial. 


CuetTENHAM.—On Monday evening, the ad- 
mirers of the Italian school had a treat at the 
soirée musicale of Signor Marras. The suite of 
rooms. No. 4, Oriel Terrace, was filled to overflow 
by one of the most fashionable asseniblies we have 
lately seen in Cheltenham. It is three years since 
Signor Marras appeared before a Cheltenham 
audience, but time and absence have by no means 
impaired his voice or execution: his sojourn in the 
Russian capital and in Italy has in every way im- 
proved him. Mr. and Mrs Alban Croft were ex- 
cellent. Madame Marras, who did not give us a 
specimen of her vocal abiliti+s, accompanied the 
Signor on the pianoforte. The other pieces were 
accompanied by Mr. Cianchettini. We admired a 
new Romanza, composed expressly and dedicated 
to Signor Marras, by Mr. Cianchettini, which was 
sung in a manner to give every effect to its melody. 
The company numbered upwards of 140.—Chelten- 
ham Chronicle. 


Arunpet Castie.—An entertainment was given 
on Wednesday evening, by the Duke and Duchess 
of Norfok to the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge. 
About 200 fof the nobility and gentry of the 
Wester npart of Sussex were invited. In the 
evening, a concert was given, Messrs. Distin, the 
performers on the new instrument the Saxhorn, 
and Messrs. Smith were engaged. The pieces 
performed by Messrs. Distin, gave the greatest 
satisfaction. Mr. F. Smith presided at the piano- 
forte. 


~ 
Oxrorp.—Mr. B. Sharp’s concert on Monday 
evening, was extremely well attended. Richard- 
son played two solos on the flute, one of which 
was encored. Some full pieces were performed 
by a select band, led by Mr. Sharp and conducted 
by Dr. Marshall. The singers, were Miss M. B. 
Hawes, Miss Eliza Birch and Mr. John Parry, 
who, if we may judge from the numerous encores, 
afforded the highest delight to the company. 


Exeter.—A concert is announced for the even- 
ing of the 13th of January, which presents great 
attractions. ‘The concert-giver is the well-known 
and talented professor, Mr. Haycraft, formerly 
pupil of the Royal Academy of Music in London. 
The performance will take place at the Royal Sub- 
scription Rooms. Mr. Sterndale Bennett is en- 
gaged to conduct the concert, and will also play 
the “Gipsey Duet’? of Mendelssohn and Mo- 
scheles, for two pianofortes, with Mr. Haycraft. 
The vocalists will include the Misses Williams and 
Mr. John Parry. 


Mancuester.—A selection from the Messiah 
and Creation will be performed in the Free Trade 
Hall, Manchester, on Christmas Day, by a very 
numerous orchestra. 


Biruincuam. — The expectations which the 
announcement of Mr. Pearsall’s concert occasioned 
were in no respect disappointed on Thursday last.. 
The performances surpassed the anticipations of 
most who attended ; and the audience, considering 
the numerous other entertainments which were 
open, was remarkably good, every part of the hall, 
save the Great Gallery, being well filled, and that 
about half full. Nor was the quality of the attend- 
ance inferior to its numbers, for among the par- 
ties present were a goodly number of the chief 
families of the town and neighbourhood. Mr. 
Pearsall came out in Haydn’s Recitative and Air, 
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rom the Creation, ‘‘And God created Man.” 
His voice was as good as ever, and had we not 
known of his late painful and dangerous illness, we 
should not have discovered it from his performance 
of this difficult piece. It was both powerful and 
well-sustained, and drew down loud plaudits, 
though a kind consideration for his late long 
affliction doubtless weighed with the audience in 
not demanding an encore.— From a correspondent. 


MAncuesTER.—The last concert of the Cheetham 
Glee Club was attended by a full and appre- 
ciative «uJitory ; the following excellent programme 
was admirably executed:—part1. Chorus, “ The 
Gipsy Chorus,” (from ‘The Bohemian Girl) ; 
Balfe. Glee, four voices, “Strike the Lyre ;” T. 
Cooke. Quartet four trebles, ‘The maid who'd 
wish to slumber,” from “ The Interrupted Sacrifice ;” 
Winter. Madrigal, a. p. 1614, “My Mistress 
is as fair as fine; J. Bennett. Glee, four voices, 
Come Clara ;”’ Spofforth. Song, Miss Graham. 
* Quel guardo il Cavaliere,” from “ Don Pasquale;”’ 
Donizetti. Glee, four voices, “ The Departure ;” 
Mendelssohn. Duet, Mr. Rafter and Mr. Gale, 
© All idea,” from “ Il Barbiere di Seviglia ;”? Ros- 
sini. Solo and chorus, ‘Welcome, lady fair ;” 
ett — Parts. Chorus, ‘“Strew,  strew, 
joyously,” from ‘‘ The Brides of Venice ;” Bene- 
dict. Glee, five voices, * Mona on Snowden cualls;”’ 
Dr. Crotch. Duet. Miss Rafter and Mrs. Win- 
terbottom, ‘Two merry Gipsies are we ;”? Mac- 
farren. Chorus, * Alziam gli ewviva,”’ from “ Eu- 
ryanthe;’? Weber. ‘Trio, “Where, what, oh, 
terror’ from “ Der Freischutz;” Weber. Scotch 
ballad, Miss Graham. “ Bonnie Prince Charlie ;’’ 
Duet. Mr. Walton and J. W. Isherwood, “ Sound, 
sound the trumpet boldly,” from “I Puritani ;’’ 
Bellini, Trio, “No. no, no, wiih step so light ;” 
from. “‘ Cinderella ;’? Rossini. Chorus, “Now 
prepare.” Finale to “ Der Freischutz;’? Weber. 


Epinsurcu.—Mr. T. M. Mudie, one of the 
most distinguished of English musicians, and now 
resident here, has composed a new trio, for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello. He will visit London 
during the Christmas week, and we trust the 
Society of British Musicians ”’ will not lose sight 
of so classical an attraction for their last soirée, on 


Dec. 27th. 


Croypon.—A concert, given by Miss Dolby and 
Mr. John Parry, tcok place in the theatre here, 
on Thursday night, and was attended by a crowded 
audience, including the elite of the neighbourhood. 
The charming artist was in excellent voice, and 
gave some of her most popular songs in a style 
which enchanted her hearers; and the inimitable 
buffo, John Parry, was in such good humour that the 
sides of his audience were shaken convulsively. Mr. 
Blagrove played a fantasia on the violin in admir- 
able style, and Mr. Giulio Regondi was as success- 
ful as ever, on the concertina, The subordinate 
attractions were excellent. 

LieHriELp.— The people of Lichfield were ex- 
ceedingly entertained on Friday last at the thea- 
tre, by a concert—English, so far as regards the 
performers, although made up of foreign music. 
Miss M. B. Hawes, Miss Lucombe, the two Miss 
Pynes, with Pearsall and Machin, were the per- 
formers. The applause was immense, aad the en- 
cores numerous. Mr. Pearsall sang most beautifully 
and effectively “In native worth,”’ and Balfe’s 
ballad, Then you’ll remember me.’ Miss Hawes 
took ** Tom Starboard,”’ a song not usually sung by 
a female, with admirable feeling. Miss Lucombe 
gave an Italian air, and the Misses Pyne’s duets, 
“T know a bank,” and “ The Brigand,” put the au- 
dience in an extacy of delight. Several glees were 
given, and the concert went off to the satisfaction 
of the audience. We are happy to find Mr. Pear- 
sall once more amongst us, and that his fine voice 
has undergone no change since his illness.—Staf- 
Sordshire Advertiser. 


WoxcestEer.—At a meeting lately held at Wor- 
cester, the Lord Bishop proposed that a musical 
festival should be held in that city, the last week in 
August, 1845. 


Batu.—The Messiah will be performed in the 
Assembly Rooms, Bath, on Christmas Eve, for 
which Miss Hawes, Miss A. Williams, Mr. Hobbs, 
and Mr. Machin have been engaged. 


Eprinsurcu.—We are gratified to see Mr. Wil- 
gon once more among us. He has been received 
with the same enthusiasm as ever, the Music Hall 
being filled on Friday evening. The slection con- 
sisted, with one or two exceptions, of Scottish 
songs, humourous and pathetic. In this field Mr. 
Wilson stands alone, his voice, taste, and experi- 
ence have enabled him to give that truth and sim- 
plicity to the Scottish airs, which are their greatest 
charm. We understand that Mr. Wilson, after 
taking his farewell in Edinburgh, proceeded to 
Berwick upou Tweed, en route to Durham, New- 
castle, &c.—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


Bricuton.—A morning concert was lately given 
at the Old Ship, by Mr. and Madame Oury, in con- 
junction with Signor Marras and Mr. and Madame 
Balfe. The room was filled with a most elegant 
company, including the chief part of the rank and 
fashion at present in Brighton. The vocalists were 
Mr. and Mrs. Balfe and Signor Marras. The in- 
strumentalists were Mr. and Mrs. Oury and Mr. 
Hausmann. The performances gave entire satis- 
faction.— Brighton Herald. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Portraits oF Benepict, Bennett, 
AND Lover, by Bavenret (Leader and 
Cock). These portraits are softly and ex- 
quisitely shaded, but still full of vigour, 
and the countenances stand out from the 
backgronnd in marvellous relief. The 
likenesses are singularly resembling and 
felicitous. They are the portraits of three 
of the brightest ornaments of the sister arts, 
Sterndale Bennett, Samuel Lover, and 
Jules Benedict. In the portrait of Bennett 
there is the reflective intellect of the origi- 
nal, but the depths of the shadows have 
added a few years to his features. In that 
of Lover, the ripe mirth, and the frolic eye 
are true to life; while in that of the ex- 
cellent and gifted Benedict, the resem- 
blance is intense. M. Baugniet has been 
most successful. Whether it be through 














the lovers of lithography, or those of music, 
or those who cultivate both, these portraits 
cannot fail toattain a most extensive vogue, 


—(Morning Post.) 


Manuetm.—M. Spefanoffski, the cele- 
brated guitarist, has given a concert here, 
with great success. He will visit Dresden 
and Berlin, and return to London by way 
of Hamburgh. M. Spefanoffski will pass 
the winter season at Kdinburgh and Glas- 
gow. 


Princess's Concert Room.—A con- 
cert occurred here on Tuesday evening, 


the interest of which was the first public 
appearance of Mad. Gradini (late Miss 
Graddon) since her return from America, 
where she has resided eight years. As 
Miss Graddon, the lady enjoyed a high 
and deserved celebrity in England, and she 
appears to have met with universal success 
in the various parts of America which she 
has visited. Her voice has not in any way 
lost its volume or its beauty, and her style 
of singing is as energetic and graceful as 
of yore. Mad. Gradini indulged her au- 
dience with two Italian cavatinas, a ballad 
by John Barnett, and a Tyrolienne in 
which she accompanied herself on the 
guitar. In all of these her reception was 
most warm and gratifying, and must have 
pleased the fair vocalist, who, no doubt, 
will resume her ancient popularity with 
little diminution. There were many other 
attractions worth notice, but we have 
only space to mention a fantasia on the 
Nicholson flute, played with admirable 
neatness and great taste by Mr. Downe 
(also from America)—a charmingly grace- 
ful duet by H. Brinley Richards, delight- 
fully sung by the Misses Williams—some 
excellent singing by Machin, two concertina 
|fantasias well executed by young Blagrove 
—unmistakable encores fordrolleries no less 
unmistakeable by John Parry, and last, 
not least, a fantasia on the pianoforte by 
Mr. J. Cohan, which produced a great 
effect and was loud and generally ap- 
plauded. 


Sr. Jamzs’s THEATRE.—A concert was 
given here last night, the chief attraction of 
which consisted in the performance of the 
Messrs. Distin on the newly-invented sax- 
horn. They played four concerted pieces 
arranged expressly by themselves. We 
have something to say about the sax-horn, 
and abstain here from further comment 
than a mere expression of admiration 
of the executive abilities of the Messrs. 
Distin, who have made a great reputa- 
tion on the continent, and seem likely 
to sustain it in England. The only vocal- 
ists were the Misses Smith, who sang with 
great success, duets and original composi- 
tions from the pen of their brother, Mr. F. 
Smith, who presided at the pianoforte during 
the evening with ability. The lateness of 
the hour at which we write prevents us say- 
ing more now, but we shall attend a second 
concert announced by the Mesers. Distin 
for Monday evening, at the same /ocale. 


Exeter Hati.—The Sacred Harmonie 
Society gave the Messiah on Friday even- 
ing, when the Hall, as usual, was densely 
crowded. The vocalists were Miss Dolby, 
Madame Caradori, Mr. Manvers, and Mr. 
Machin. The performance was in general 





as near as possible to perfection. 
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Metornonic Socretry.— The Messiah 
was given by this excellent Society, on 
Monday evening, at Wornum’s Rooms, 
which were crowded in every part. ‘The 
performance was in all respects praisewor- 
thy.The vocalists were the Misses M. and 
A. Williams, Miss Porter, Messrs. Lockey 
and Machin, who sustained the whole of 
the songs, duets, &c. in this sublime oratorio 
with talent and efficiency. Mr. Holderness 
conducted, Mr. Jolley presided at the organ, 
and Mr. H. Blagrove led the orchestra, 
which, like the chorus, was effective and 
complete. We shall take an early oppor- 
tunity of noticing the doings of the Melo- 
phonic Society more at length. We shall 
shortly have more space at command to 
Cevote to this and other matters of interest, 
too often neglected. 


Mapame Dvtcxen’s third and last 
soirée musicale took place yesterday even- 
ing, before a highly fashionable audience, 
who listened with delight to the following 
admirable programme : 

Part JI.—Quintuor, in C, two violins, {two 
violas, and violoncello, Messrs. Willy, Goffrie, 
Loder, Hiil, and Lucas; Mozart. Recitative and 
Air, “The Lord worketh wonders,’’? Mr. W. H. 
Seguin; Judas Maccabeus—Handel. Quatuor, 
E minor, for piano, violin, viela, and violoncello, 
Madame Dulcken, Messrs. Gofirie, Loder, and 
Lucas; Ries. Aria, ‘Se per cara,”’ Mrs. Rodwell ; 
Gluck. Grand Sonata Appassionata in F minor, 

ianoforte, Madame Dulcken; Beethoven.—Part 

I. Quartet in D major, Op. 44, Messrs. Willy, 
Goffrie, Loder, and Lucas; Mendelssohn. Ger- 
man Song, “Think of me,” Miss Steele; with 
violoncello obligato, Mr. Lucas; Lachner. Grand 
Quintuor for pianoforte, hautbois, clarinet, horn, 
and bassoon, Madame Dulcken, Messrs. G. Cooke, 
Lazarus Platt, and Bauman; Beethoven. ‘I’rio, 
“ Blow, gentle gales,” Miss Steele. Mrs. Rodwell, 
and Mr. W. H. Seguin; Bishop.—Conductor, Mr. 
Muhlenfeldt. 
Madame Dulcken announces a _ sccond 
series of Three Soirées Musicales, with full 
orchestra, at each soirée. Her execution 
of Beethoven's wonderful Souata Appassio- 
nata, last night, was a real musical treat. 











| 
Messrs. Cocxs & Co. opened their) 


splendid new establishment at No. 6, New 
Burlington Street, yesterday evening. If 
enterprise deserve success, these spirited 
publishers may anticipate great results from 
their speculations. 


Tue Batre TestIMonrat.—The testi- 
monial presented to M. W. Balfe, Esq, on 
the stage of Drury Lane Theatre, on the 
occasion of his benefit, December 7, 1844, 
consists of the following pieces of plate, 
manuiactured by Messrs. Gass and Sons, 
166, Regent Street :—Kettle on stand, with 
lamp; @ salver, cake basket, coffee pot, 
tea pot, sugar basin with tengs, two dozen 
spoons, cream ewer, milk jug and butter 
cooler, all richly chased, with raised bou- 
qets of flowers and clusters of fruit. The 
kettle and the salver bear both inscrip- 





tions—that on the kettle is as follows:— 
“ Presented to Mr. M. W. Balfe, the com- 


poser of eleven successful operas in London, 


by a few of his numerous friends and ad- 
mirers, on the night of the hundreth perform- 
ance of his popular opera, THE BOHE- 
MIAN GIRL, at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, November 13, 1844.” On 
the salver is inscribed—* This salver, to- 


gether with a tea-service, kettle, basket, &c., 


Sc., was presented to Mr. M. W. Balfe, by 
a few fricnds, as a small testimony of their 
admiration of his talents and genius as a 
composer, on the night of the hundreth per- 


JSormance of hes popular opera, THE BO- 


HEMIAN GIRL, at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, November 13, 1844. Sir 
Henry Webbe, Bart., president ; H. J. St. 
Leger, Esy., honorary secretary. 


Cart Von Weser.—A subscription is 
getting up at Dresden and other towns in 
Germany, for the purpose of erecting a 
monument to the memory of the author of 
Der Freyschutz. 


Me. Writovcury Weiss.—The Lon- 
don papers speak favourably of the per- 
formances of our young townsman in Balfe’s 
new opera, “ The Daughter of St. Mark.” 
The Musical World says—“ Mr. Weiss is 
also greatly advancing in public favour, 
and as he gains confidence, his fine manly 
voice will be more productive to him.”” We 
have hopes ere loug, to name him as one 
of our best basses. —(Liverpool Mail.) 


Mr. Henry Ruvsserx has returned to 
town crowned with laurels, and his pockets 
crammed full of bank notes, the result of 
an almost unprecedentedly brilliant tour in 
Ireland, Scotland, and the North of Eng- 
land. Mr. Russell has made up his mind 
to remain at home-— finding, no doubt, 
that his own countrymen can appreciate 
his peculiar talent even as warmly as the 


; Yankees. 


Tur Gree Crus commenced its 58th 
season on Saturday at the Crown and An- 
chor ‘Tavern ; the Round, Catch, and Ca- 
non Club met on Friday. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





Cheap Edition. Price Ten Shillings. 
Spohr’s “Last Judgment.” 


A Sacred Oratorio; the English version by EDWARD 
TAYLOR, Gresh. Prof. Mus. The Accompaniment for 
the pianoforte arranged by FERDINAND SPOHR. 

*,* in this edition the Overture and the Introductory 
Symphony to the second act are arranged for a single 
performer on the Pianoforte, and the Alto (or second 
treble), is printed in the G Clef. 

This Edition is handsomely printed on the best 
paper, and in full-sized folio. 

Sold by R. & J. E Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
Street; Cramer, BEALE, & Co., 201, Regent Street; 
Avpison & Hopson. 210, Regent Street; and by R. 
Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington Street. 





Royal Music Repository. 


C. OLLIVIER respectfully begs leave to offer his grateful 
acknowledgments to the nobility, the members of the 
musical profeasion, and amateurs of music, tor the dis- 
tinguished encouragement by which they have hitherto 
honoured him in the above establishinent, and he flat- 
ters himself from the extensive alterations which he has 
just completed in his premises, and from the facilities now 
afforded by the increase of space and other conveniences, 
he shall be enabled to conduct his business in sucha 
manner as will merit a continuance of their kind patron- 
age and support. 


Ollivbier’s Pianoforte Aarerooms, 


An exteusive assortment of Cabinet, Cottage, Square, 
and Piccolo Pianofortes, of various descriptions, by 
Broadwood, Collard, Tomkinson, Wornum, Theobalds, 
&c., for SALE or HIRE. A liberal allowance tor instra- 
ments taken in exchange. 


Ollivier’s Circulating Musical Library. 


Terms of Subscription: Class i, Three Guineas; Class 2, 
Two Guineas per annum. Musical publications of every 
description sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. Every 
novelty of interest added to the library as soun as pub- 


lished. 
41 and 42, New Bond Street. 


Kolian Pitch Pipes. 
(En German Silber and Electro-plate;) 


An admirable substitute for tuning forks, being more por- 
table, and producing a clear sustained note, 

The ‘ongues are of compound elastic metal, not liable 
to rust, and warranted to maintain their pitch, as the 
breath which impels yhem is of a uniform heat, they are 
less affected by changes of temperatnre than tuning forks. 
Key note in the octave, diatonic and chromatic sets, also 
sets of four for violin players may be had at the mauasie 
shops. 

Mauufactured by J. GREAVES §& SON, 36, 
South Street, Sheffield. 








Publishing by Subscription, 


A general collection of the 


MUSIC OF IRELAND, 
ANCIENT AND Mopern, 


With Dissertations on the Peculiar Nature and the Anti- 
quity of this remarkable style of Music, and on its impor- 
tance in throwing light upon the early history, and the 
origin of the Irish people, in one large vol., music folio, by 


WILLIAM FORDE, 


author of “‘ L’Anima dell Opera,” “‘ An Essay on the Key 
in Music,” &c. &c. ‘The National Melodies of the British 
Islands,” &c. &c. 

For some years Mr. Forde has devoted his mind almost 
exclusively to Irish music. He has amassed a collection 
of melodies more numerous than the cuilections of any 
previous editor ; and he possesses many unpublished an- 
cient airs of great beauty, obtained from the peasantry of 
various districts, and from the manuscripts of musical 
amateurs. 

Of the valuable store of Irish airs, in three volumes, pub- 
lished by the late Mr. Bunting? two volumes are out of 
print. Mooreand Stevenson’s ** Irish Melodies” are con- 
fined to vocal compositions, excluding the music of in- 
strumental genius, which comprehends many of our most 
beautiful and original airs. In fact, no complete collec- 
tion of Irish music is at this moment before the public, 
and the present work is offered with the view of supplying 
the deficiency. 

The points treated on inthe work will iaclude~ 


Music known to the ancient Irish as a regulated system, 
different from the musical system of modern Europe. 

The musical instruments of the Irish. 

The Irish bards and musicians. 

The probable origin of the Irish system of music traced to 
the great civilized nations of ancient Asia, of Egypt, 
and Greece. ; : ; 

The state of the art at various periods in the island. 

The importance of preserving the Irish style of music as a 
source of variety and novelty in musical composition, as 
well as for the beauty and originality of the existing 
melodies, with many other subjects of national and ge 
neral interest and importance. 

Price to Subscribers, One Guinea. The work will go 
to press as soon as 250 subscribers are obtained. 
W. Forpr, 14, Grand Parade, Cork. 
December 1, 1844. 
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Polkas as Duets for the Wianoforte. 


Just published, the first six sets of Monsieur Jullien’s ce- 
lebrated Polkas, as duets for two performers on the piano- 
forte. No.1, the Original Polka; No. 2, the Royal Polka; 
No. 3, the Drawing-room Polka; No. 4, the Rage of 
Vienna Polka; No. 5, the Imperial Polka; No. 6, the 
Douro Polka; each set containing two Polkas. Likewise 
the Opera Polka, as danced at Her Majesty’s Theatre by 
Malle. Carlotta Grisiand Monsieur Perrot. Price 3s. each. 
Many spurious imitations of M. Jullien’s works having 
beed sold to the public, under so many assumed 
forms, he has published the above works at his own 
office, 3, Mappox Street, New Bond Street; and in 
order to secure the public against the possibility of pur- 
chasing incorrect copies, he has attached his signature 
to each, none can therefore, be relied on which have not 
his actogrzph. Correct copies of Jullien’s works to be 
had °¢ al respectable music shops in the kingdom. 





Magnificent Christmas Present for 1845. 


A sMusic Wook of Weauty 


FOR THE 


Queen’s Boudoir, 
FDITED BY 


CHARLES JEFFREYS. 


*‘ The annuals are the ambassadors of Christmas. They 
bring with them visions of a pleasant time not far off. 
Plum-pudding and snap-dragun, and a merry country 
dance, and blind-man’s-buff, and all the agreeable auxili- 
aries of the most comfortable season of the English year 
—all the delightful jollities with which we fete the de- 
parture of the old year, as of an ancient and cherished 
friend—are typified plainly on the face of them. We love 
to look upon their gaudy trappings, swaggering and glit- 
tering with such infinity of promise—we love no less to 
glance through their, but too often, empty interiors, an- 
swering us good naturedly with a smile redolent of no- 
thing. But the whole matter is a pleasant jest, and should 
be welcomed with open arms by all who love a {show of 
happiness that comes but ‘ once a year.’ A true philoso- 
pher enjoys a pantomime--a fact pleasantly memorialized 
by Leigh Hunt, in one of the admirable papers of his 
* Indicator ’—and why should we not equally enter into the 
spirit ofan annual. It means nothing—it is nothing—it 
ought to be nothing, but a sign of the time, an emblazoned 
record of an annual merriment. To those who do not 
side with us, we recommend a perusal of the works of the 
most natural and humanizing of England’s poets, who 
have often and clearly demonstrated, that not to be 
happy and thoughtless, not to have a heart full of love 
and welcome for everything and nothing, at the ‘jolly 
Christmas time,’ indicates strongly a want of heart alto- 
gether. ‘The Book of Beauty for the Queen’s Bouidcir,’ 
is ‘annually one of the pearls of its merry tribe—and its 
contributions for the leisure time of 1845, are no less than 
ever attractive. Its covering and embellishments — its 
emblazoning, its ‘lithographing, and what-not are of a 
splendour which at once dazzles the eye, and leads the 
understanding, in chains, to offer homage at its shrine. 
The pencil of the polipictorial Brandard—the graphic 
genius of the music-shops—has seldom been employed to 
more advantage. His Evening at Naples,’ ‘Re- 
conciliation,’ and his ‘Ma Normandie,’ are master-pieces 
in their way. Nor is he slightly indebted to the careful 
press of Hanhart, who, in the department of musico-an- 
nual lithographic-impressment, is without a rival. The 
musical contributions of this year, in a great measure, 
scoff at our impeachment of emptiness. Some of the 
pieces, vocal and instrumental, are really charming. A 
divertissement, “‘An Evening in Naples,” by Charles 
Glover, is full of Italian feeling—the tarentella is as good 
as almost anything of its kind. Some polkas, and a ca- 
vatina, ‘‘ Merry is the Greenwood,” by Stephen Glover, 
are also well worthy mention. A vocal duet, “We were 
children together, by George Macfarren (a classical name 
for analbum), to which words full of natural sentiment 
have been wedded by Desmond Ryan, is an exquisite 
morceau, instinct with pure melody and musician-like 
harmony. Besides these we may notice a pretty ballad, 
“The Widow and her child,’* by Edward Loder, in his 
most catching style; a very graceful song, “ Flow, Rio 
Verde,” by Thomas Baynham, a name new to us; a 
touching ballad, ‘‘ The Song of the Past,” written and 
composed by Mr. Charles Jefferys, the intelligent editor 
of the annual; a lively Mor+sco, by Fleche; a clever 
song, ‘Laugh, lady, laugh,” by Montgomery ; another 
of nojess merit, by Louis Leo, ‘‘ Gliding o’er the moonlit 
ocean;” andj an excellent set of quadrilles, by Camille 
Schubert, w th the emblematical nomenclature of ‘‘ La 
Rose,” — besides many other items of assured merit, 
which our space, unfortunately, will not allow us to 

articularize. In fine, of the kind of publication which 
it affects to emulate, we have met few more worthy ge- 
neral attention than “‘ 4 Book of Beauty for the Queen’s 
Boudoir,”—a seemly and valuable Christmas present for 
any young lady who may be enclined to accept it of any 
young gentleman who may feel prompted to make an 
offer. Morning Post 


JEFFERYS & CO., 21, Soko Square 





NOVELLO'S EDITION OF 
BOYCE’S CATHEDRAL MUSIC. 


Under the immediate Sanction and Patronage of 
and Dedicated (by permission) to 


Ber Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. 
JUST COMPLETED, 
In Four Volumes, each Two Guineas, 


THE SEPARATE VOCAL PARTS 
TO THE WHOLE oF 


Bonce’s Cathedral susic. 
THE GOLLECTION CONTAINS 
SERVICES 


Tallis’s Service. Aldridge’s Service in G 
G 


Morley’s Burial Service. Blow’s a4 
Farrant’sServicein Gminor Blow’s »» TripleMeas. 
Bevin’s ” D minor Bird’s 2 D minor. 
Gibbon’s' 5, E Child’s os 

Child’s E minor Blow’s ‘i E minor. 
Rogers es Dd Purcell’s Pe B flat. 


Blow’s »” A 


ANTHEMS. 


HENRY VIII...O Lord, the Maker of all things. 

TALLIS........I call and cry. 

TYE ........... 1 will exalt thee. Sing untothe Lord. 

FARRANT .... = toremembrance Hide not Thou thy 
‘ace. 

BIRD. .cccccece O Lord, turn thy wrath. Bow thine ear. 
Sing joyfully. 

GIBBONS ...... Hosanna. Liftup your heads. Almighty 
and everlasting God. Oh, clap your 
hands! God is gone up (Second part). 

BATTEN ...... Hear my prayer. Oh! praise the Lord, all 
ye Heathens. Deliver. 

CHILD ........ Praise the Lord, O my soul. O Lord, 
grant the King. Sing we merrily. 

ROGERS. ...... Behold ! now praise the Lord. Teach me, 

O Lord! 

BLOW ........God is our hope and strength. O God, 
wherefore art thou absent! Save me, 
O God! The Lord hear thee. My God, 
my God! 

ALDRICH ..... Out of the deep. Oh, give thanks. 

CREYGHTON..I will arise. 

PURCELL .....O God, thou art my God. 

O God, thou hast cast us out. O Lord 
God of hosts. 
GOLDWIN ....I have set God always before me. 
CLARK........ Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. 


CROFT ........God is gcne up with a merry. Put me 
not to rebuke. 

WELDON...... T beseech Thee, O Lord. Hearmy crying. 

LAWES........ The Lord is my light. 


LOCK........... Lord, let me know my end. 

HUMPHRYS .. Have mercy upon me. O Lord, my God. 

BLOW..........1 was in the spirit. 

WYSE.........» Prepare ye the way of the Lord. Awake, 
put on thy strength. 


PURCELL......Thy way, OGod. Be merciful. 
CLARK........ How long wilt thou forget me ? 
CROFT 2. cocee -O praise the Lord, all the Heathen. Give 


the King thy judgments. 

BULL...........O Lord, my God. 

HUMPHRYS .. Thou art the King. Like asthe hart. Hear 
O heavens. Rejoice in the Lord. Haste 
thee, O God. 

.. The ways of Zion do mourn. Thy beauty, 
O Israel. Awake up my glory. Bless- 
ed is he that considereth the poor. 

BLOW ........O Lord, I have sinned. O sing unto God. 

O Lcrd, thou hast searched me out. I 
beheld, and lo! a great multitude. 

TURNER..... . Lord, thou hast been our refuge. 

PURCELL...... Behold, I bring you glad tidings. They 

that go down to the sea in shipy, Thy 
word is a lantern under my feet. O 
give thanks unto the Lord. 

CLARKE ......I will love thee, O Lord, my strength. 


WISE....... 


In connexion with the above is Published, 
The Organ Bart, 
Carefully arranged from the Score, and 
Words throughout, 
By VINCENT NOVELLO, 
IN TWO VOLS., PRICE #1:11:64. EACH. 








Cdarles Nicholson’s flutes. 


The manufacturer of the above instrument directs the 
attention of Proressors and AMATEURs to his latest im- 
proved Flutes; these instruments although so well known 
to every true musician, yet, to the young performer, a 
a word or two may be said with propriety respecting them. 
First—No Flutes can be better in tune than these, either 
in the sharp or flatkeys. Second—Their quality of tone 
has always been unrivalled, and still maintains its su- 
periority. Third--In contradistinction to all others these 
instruments are the easiest to perform on, the least exer- 
tion with the embouchure being required, and the quality 
of tone so requisite for every performer to attend to, is 
one of the leading characteristics with these instruments. 
Lastly—The strongest proof that need be adduced is that 
every performer of any celebrity on the flute, performs on 
those made on the principle of the late highly celebrated 
flutist, Charles Nicholson. Those Gentlemen who wish 
to be instructed on the correct principles of the above 
master, can be recommended to competent professors by 
spplying at the manufactory, 13, Hanway Street, Oxford 
treet. 





To Amateurs, Vocalists, any Others. 
MIR. F. NICHOLLS CROUCH 


Having been solicited by his Friends and Pupils to form a 
Society for the purpose of singing Masses, Glees, and 
Madrigals; informs the lovers of Classical Music, that he 
is now establishing a Musical Club for that purpose, to 
be held at his Chambers, 75, Great Titchfield Street, every 
Wednesday evening, commencing at Seven o’Clock, con- 

uding at Eleven. Terms of Subscription, One Guinea 
per Quarter, paid in advance. 

Mr. Crovucu continues to give Lessons in Singing, and 
Declamation for the Stage or Concert Room, every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Saturday, from Nine till Five o’clock. 
Vacancies for a Tenor, an Alto, and some Trebles, (Boys.) 

Applications stating Age, and Qualification, to be sent 
post paid, directed Portland Chambers, 75, Great Titch- 
field Street. 





Cramer’s Preludes and Sonatos 
For the Pianoforte, 


In which are introduced national airs and subjects from 
classical authors, fingered for the use of pupils, in three 
books at 3s. 6d. each. 

*,* No work has yet been offered to the public so well 
adapted to produce an early and simultaneous develop- 
ment of taste and execution in young pupils as the above. 


Lately Published, a New Edition of 
Cramer’sinstructions for thePBianoforte, 
Price 10s. 6d. 


Galfe’s Etalian School of Singing, 


With introductory observations on vocal tuition, third 
edition, price 12s. 


Bennett's Pocalist Guide, 


Arranged by T. Cooke, 
Price 10s. 6d. 


CRAMER, BEALE, § CO., 201, Regent Street. 





Dr. Stolberg’s Wotce Losenge, 


For improving the voice and removing all affections of 
the throat. Strongly recommended toclerzymen, singers, 
actors, public speakers, persons subject to relaxed throats, 
and all persons desirous of cultivating their voices, and 
ensuring a good aud clear articulation. They have also 
been found highly beneficial to those afflicted with nervous, 
hysterical, or stomachic coughs. 

Sold in boxes at 1s. 1$d., 2s. 9d., & 4s. 6d. each, of every 
Medicine Vendor in the kingdom. Musical Agents in 
in London, Messrs. Leader and Cock, 63, New Bond-street; 
Wholesale Agents, Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Farring- 
don-street. 

Testimonials of their efficacy are published with eaeh 


box, from 
Madame Grisi Mr. Harrison 
Madame Persiani Mr. Allen 
Madame Eugenia Garcia Mr. White 
Mrs.?Alfred Shaw Mr. Wass 
Miss Rainforth Mr. Kroff 
Miss Romer Mr. J. Barnett 
Madame Alberfazzi Mr. George Linley 
Miss Cooper Mr. well 
Signor Lablache Mr. Nelson, 
Signor Giubilei &c., &c., &e. 
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 § THALBERG, 
MENDELSSOHN & LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 


—=999G0II—— 
The following Works by THALBERG. 
SEMIRAMIDE, DON JUAN, LA SONNAMBULA, GRAND FANTASIAS, 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


THREE STUDIES, No. 1—A MINOR. No. 2—A MAJOR. 
No. 3—A MINOR. 3s. each. 


MASSANIELLO AND ZAMPA, GRAND FANASIAS, 6s. each. 


NOCTURNE IN F SHARP MAJOR—3s. TROIS ROMANCES SANS 
PAROLES—3s. 








Just Published, 
A GRAND SONATA BY S. THALBERG. 


‘¢We understand that a larger sum has been paid by the foreign publishers for the copyright of a 
New Grand Sonata by Tuateere than was ever before given to any composer for a similar work.”’— 


Standard. 





The following Works by MENDELSSOHN. 

FANTASIA, IN WHICH IS INTRODUCED “THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER,” 3s. 
NOTTURNO, MARCH, & SCHERZO, IN “THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM,” 5s. 
ANDANTE AND RONDO CAPRICCIOSO, 3s. 6d. 

DUET IN THE STYLE OF AN OVERTURE, 5s. 





The following Works by LEOPOLD DE MEYER. 
BAJAZETH, MACHMUDIER, TURKISH AIRS, 3s. 6d. each. 

LE DEPART ET LE RETOUR, NOCTURNES, 3s. AIRS RUSSES, 3s 
LUCREZIA BORGIA—@RAND FANTASIA, 6s. 
HORTENSE, NOTTURNO DEDICATED TO MADAME DULCKEN, 3s. 

— SseeklMmn~eo— 


MOSCHELES, DOHLER, AND HERZ. 


The following Works by MOSCHELES. 
DON PASQUALE—FANTASIA AND MELANGE, 4s. each. 
LE POLKA DES SALONS, 3s. 6d. BRIDES OF VENICE, FANTASIA, 4s 





The following Works by DOHLER. 


TARENTELLE, 3s. SOUVENIRS DE NAPLES, TARENTELLE DUET, 5s 
LES ROMANCES SANS PAROLES, Booxs 1 & 2, 3s. 64. each. 
NOTTURNO IN D FLAT, 2s. 6d. 

GRAND DIVERTISSEMENT ON NATIONAL IRISH AIRS, 5s. 





The following Works by HERZ. 
SEMIRAMIDE, GRAND FANTASIA, 6s. 
DON PASQUALE, FANTASIA, 3s. 6d. 
DON SEBASTIANO, TROIS DIVERTISSEMENTS, 3s. each. 
LES SIRENES, TROIS CANTILENES DE BELLINI, 3s. 6d. each. 


BEALE, AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET. 





CRAMER, 





The Musical Bijou 
For 1845, Price 15s., is now ready, 


Unique in the splendour of its embellishments, this mag- 
nificent volume forms the most appropriate Christmas, 
New Year, or Birth Day Cadeau, containing 


Upwards of One Hundred Contributions 


by the most pupular authors and composers, including 
Songs, Ballads, Vocal Duets, Quadrilles, Polkas, Waltzes, 
&c., The illustrations in the illuminated style, 


From Originals in the British Museum, 


are executed in a manner which may be fairly denomi- 
nated the triumph of decorative art. 


London: D'’ ALMAINE 8 CO., 20, Soho Square. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
The whole of the Songs, Duets, Choruses, Se. 
In Bzlfe’s Grand Opera, 


The Daughter of St. lark, 
Now performing at the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane, with even greater success than the 


BOHEMIAN GIRL. 
The most popular pieces are the following — 
We may be happy yet, or, Oh smile as thou wert 
wont to smile! The celebrated ballad, as sung 

by Mr. Harrison 20 

“*A ballad in the third act, charmingly sung by Har- 
rison, is destined to become the staple affection of the 
drawing-room.”— Morning Herald, Nov. 28. 
When all around our path is dreary, ballad, suvg by 
Mr. Borrani, ... .00ccecscvccccescececceccccccs 20 
“A fine solo, most touchingly sung by Mr. Borrani, 
and deservedly encored, and which will no doubt be the 
bass song of the season.”—-Sun, Nov. 28. 
The Gondolier Barcarole, sung by Miss Rainforth. 2 0 
“There occurs a very Sweet ballad, *‘ Poor Gondolier,” 
possessing the essentials for popularity.”—Morning Post. 
Nov. 28. 
My bark, which o’er the tide, mseneeneny sung ved 
Mr. Harrison . s 0 
#*« My bark, which o ‘er the ‘tide,’ by Harrison, was also 
most successful, and was warmly encored. » ” Snnday 
Times, Dec. 1. 

N.B.—These four Songs are rapturously encored. 
There’s sunlightin heaven, serenade, Mr. Harrison. 2 0 
There is no human joy, rondo a Miss Rain- 

forth..... ae 26 
Oh when thus they’ ve bereft me, ‘scena, ditto mon & © 
And the whole of the remaining Vocal Music, Also the 
following 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
The overture, 3s. ; or with accompaniment for Flute 


Pere e emer reese ees eens serene 


Violin, and Violoncello ..........c0cccccccece 5 0 
The favourite airs in 4 books, by J. F. Burrowes,each 4 0 
Ditto as duets, by W. Watts ......cccsccsccccceces 5 0 
Set of Quadrilles, by Coote . suv seeivecsceve oe 
Set of Waltzes, iiithO <4 .00 00% . Cea aaa aa ; 0 
Two favourite airs de ballet, eich. 0 


In the press, various other Cah oe ocee by Benediet, 
Callcott, Chaulieu, Glover, Rimbault, Goodban, Keller, 
&e., &e., &e 


CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 


dor the Bass Woitce. 
MR. CRIVELLI 


Begs to acquaint his friends and the public that his work 
on the 
ART OF SINGING, 
adapted with alterations and additions 


For tHe Bass Votcr, 
is now ready, and may be had of Mr. Crivelli, at his 
residence, 
No. 71, Upper Norton Sireet, 
and of all the principal music sellers. 








London :— GEORGE PURKESS, at the Office, o the“ MUSICAL WORLD’ 
60, Dean Street, Soho, where communications for the Editor, Lire 
for Review, and Advertisements are to be addressed (post paid 
Sold also by G. Holywell Street, Strand, and 
following Music Pub ishers +-CRAMER & Co., 201, Regent Suess ; 
CHAPPELL, 50, and OLLIVIER, 41 & 42, New Bond Street; 
D'ALMAINE & Co,, Soho Square; Cocks & Co., Princes Street, 
Hanover Square 5 Durer & HODGSON, (xford Street; MITCHIESON, 
Buchanan Stre: ty Glasgow; and may be had on order of all Book 
and Masicseilers in the kingdom. Printed and Published by Fenn 
HARRILD, of 11, Great Distatf Lane, Friday Street, at 1 & 1}, Dudley 


VICKERS, 23, 





Court, in the Parish of St. Olave, .Silver Street, in the City o 
London. Thursday, Dec. 19, 1844, 














